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CALIFORNIAN ENGLISH. 


f As, when more happily placed, I have 
often read with interest in ‘N. & Q.’ com- 
munications from parts remote, perhaps I 
may, in turn, be allowed to write from San 
Francisco on the English spoken there. 
In the local idiom I find myself indeed in a 
new world. 

The first peculiarity to strike the ear is 
the accentuation. Our own strong and 
growing tendency to bring the accent far 
forward is here in remarkable relief. Add’ress, 
ex’cess, con’tribute, ce’ment, enk’wry (for 
“enquiry ’’)—these are unvarying pronun- 
‘iations and any number like them. And 
when the word is one of those to the two 
syllables of which we are accustomed to 
give equal stress, here the second stress is 
dropped. Thus record, schedule, and fertile 
become reck’rd, skeddle (or sometimes 


Sheddle) and fertle. Again, the round or 
full a, as in can’t or half, is an abomination. 
Can’t becomes cann’t, or with the working 
‘classes cain’t, and haff for half is universal. 
Tomay’to and vaize take the place of tomato 
and vase ; and so on right through the piece. 


Yes and no conversationally one seldom 
hears, but ja or yep, and nope or nit. Where 
the atrocious yep comes from I have no idea: 
it may be a sort of blend of ja and yes. 

Words familiarly used in England in a 
well-known sense receive here a new mean- 
ing altogether. Thus a husky man or girl 
means a big, strapping, or ‘ bouncing ” 
person. In Alaska, it appears, the biggest, 
heaviest dog in a team has a certain fixed 
place in it, and he is called the husky ; hence 
the word in its Californian sense. The 
other day I asked a tobacconist for a few 
cigars—about 15 cents. “Straight?” he 
inquired ; and his contempt for one who did 
not know that straight means ‘“‘ each” was 
thinly veiled. What, I confess, is some- 
what shocking is the use, even by cultured 
people, of the words, if such they may be 
termed, somewheres and anywheres ; while 
‘*a little ways off” is also orthodox. I 
heard a lady the other day on Lake Tahoe 
exclaim, at a little house amongst the trees, 
“See! Ain’t it cunning! Ain’t it cute /” 
Cunning I understand to mean neat, dainty, 
small. Cute is a word to which it is difficult 
to give a definition not too narrow. A 
house let off in apartments here is a “* room- 
ing house,” and a man is said to room at 
such an address. 

In the matter of coinage or currency, 
next to the dollar—a word with which the 
very air seems to hum, out here—the most 
frequently used word is bit, an imaginary 
coin of 124 cents. A quarter of a dollar is 
commonly ‘two bits”; 75 cents, ‘‘ six 
bits.” Tf such a coin as a bit ever existed 
here, it is beyond the memory of the elderly. 
By the way, throughout South Africa, so far 
as my experience goes, a threepenny piece 
or bit or threepence is universally known 
as a ticky ; why, I could never learn. Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ enlighten me ? 

Here in San Francisco the evil genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue is the press—an 
evil genius indeed; for even in its serious 
articles, so far as it can ever be said to 
print such, the latest slang of the streets is 
used, unindicated as such, precisely as if it 
were of common literary acceptation. In 
fact, to an English reader of Californian 
newspapers the editorial rule, in the matter 
of polite literature, would seem to be the 
rule of go as you please, in which rule the 
influence of the European continental alien 
appears to make itself increasingly felt. 
The population is, indeed, largely alien, and 
the idiom of the streets as portrayed in the 
comic press is full of quaint linguistic 
combinations. A waiter at my hotel the 
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other day—a Teuton or Scandinavian 
speaking fluent English of sorts—replied, 
in answer to some inquiry of mine, “I 
hardly don’t think so,” and I suppose that 
to many here there would in such an ex- 
pression be nothing noteworthy. The vocal 
utterance or inflection of the native-born is 
also not unfrequently such as to make it 
difficult to understand the speaker. When 
I first arrived here three months ago, I 


several times found myself under this dis- | 


advantage: but my ear has now become 
attuned. I can well imagine that 
educated foreigner, fairly well acquainted 
with the English language and diction, 
may on his arrival in California find himself 
at an unexpected disadvantage. Indeed, 
it seems to me by no means impossible that 
in the days to come, for the various reasons 
above indicated, Englishmen coming here 
from the Old Country may find themselves 
linguistically but little better off. 
DovucLas OWEN. 

(Our West Indian correspondent the Chief Justice 
of the Leeward Islands mentioned at 98. x. 454, in 
the course of an interesting article on the groat, 
that the // is fourpence in British Guiana, having 
been in IS40 a quarter of a guilder, then reckoned 
as 1x. 47. The name was there subsequently trans- 
ferred to the fourpenny piece, but. in Trinidad 
represents tivepence. Mr. Upan added: “I fancy 
the term /// must originally have come from the 


States. It was an American lady that I first heard 
use the term. In England it is always prefaced 
by the value, as a threepenny or a fourpenny bit. 


In countries that use the term it would be taken, I 
imagine, to mean the smallest coin that is issued in 
silver.” At p. 491 of the same volume R. B. B. 
gave a quotation from Guthrie’s ‘Geographical 
Grammar.” published in 1777, showing that at that 
date the /// in the West Indies represented 73d. ] 


THE DOROTHY VERNON LEGEND. 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 


THERE seems to be no Dorothy Vernon 
fiction after Miss Meteyard for something 


like a score of years. At any rate, I have 
met with nothing till Mr. J. E. Muddock’s 


little book called * Doll: a Dream of Haddon 
Hall,’ published, 1 believe, some time in the 
early eighties. It has been reprinted many 
times since, and is still in print. Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt, however, writing on 
Haddon Hall in The Art Journal in 1871 
(articles afterwards included in ‘ The Stately 
Homes of England,’ and separately published 
as an ‘Illustrated Guide to Haddon Hall ’), 
thus speaks of the Dorothy Vernon legend : 
“The story of her life, according to popular 
belief, is that while her elder sister, fortunate in an 
open attachment to Sir Thomas Stanley, the son of 


the | 


the Earl of Derby, and becoming his aftianced 
bride, was petted and made muc ch of, she, the 
younger, was kept in the background, having 


formed a secret attachment to John Manners, son 
of the Earl of Rutland—an attachment which was 
opposed by her father, sister, and stepmother; she 
Was therefore closely watched and kept almost a 
prisoner. Her lover is said to have disguised him- 
self as a woodman, or forester, and to have remained 
in hiding in the woods around Haddon for several 
weeks, in order to obtain stolen glances of, and 
occasional brief meetings with, Dorothy. At length, 
on a festive night consequent on the marriage 
ot her sister Margaret, Dorothy is said to have 
stolen away unobserved i in the midst of the merri- 
ment, and to have quietly passed out of the door 
of the ante-room on to the terrace, which she 
crossed, and having ascended the steps on the 
other side, or, as is also asserted, run down the 
steps from the terrace across the lawn, and sodown 


| to the foot-bridge, her lover’s arms received her ; 


horses were in waiting, and they rode off in the 
moonlight all through the night, and were married 
in Leicestershire the next morning. The door 
through which the heiress eloped is alw ays pointed 
out to visitors as ‘Dorothy Vernon's Door.’ ” 

Here, then, eleven years after Miss Mete- 
yard’s “ first introduction cf the door into 
fiction,” we find it “always pointed out to 
visitors.”’ It would be interesting to know 
whether it was so pointed out before 1860, 
and also when it began to be shown as an 
object of special interest. What about the 
Lady’s Leap referred to by Cunningham ? 
Where was it ? and when did it cease to be 
shown to visitors ? 

In Mr. Edward Walford’s ‘ Tales of our 
Great Families’ (1877) there is a chapter 
entitled ‘The Heiress of Haddon Hall,’ in 
which the story follows the conventional 
lines. The opposition to the marriage was 
because John Manners was a younger son, 
and the flight is said to have taken place 
from the ball-room, down the steps from 
the ante-room on to the terrace, and from 
there down to the footbridge. 

In an article in Temple Bar for October, 
1878, called ‘ The Story of Dorothy Vernon,’ 
the anonymous author refers to “a whole 
library of poems” as having been inspired 
by the clandestine love and runaway 
marriage. Cunningham gives two such 
poems, but I should be glad to know where 
to find others. This writer also says :— 

‘Dorothy's elopement has become a stock-piece 
with romance writers, and lady essayists like Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Miss Meteyard, and Mrs. Roe have 
followed the ruffled course of the river of Dorothy’s 
love until it becomes a smooth and tranquil stream.” 
What is here the reference to Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Mrs. Roe? I know that Rhodes in 
his ‘ Peak Scenery’ speaks of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe as often visiting Haddon Hall “ for 
the purpose of storing her imagination with 
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romantic ideas,” but I have no note of any- 
thing written by Mrs. Radcliffe about the 
Dorothy Vernon story. And who was 
Mrs. Roe? and what did she write? I 
should be glad of information on these two 
points. I believe that a story concerning 
Dorothy Vernon appeared in The People’s 
Magazine for 1870 or 1871, but TI cannot 
come across a copy. To call Dorothy’s 
elopement a “stock-piece with romantic 
writers’ in 1878 would seem to point to 
more printed versions of the story than I 
have named. 

Mr. Muddock’s ‘ Doll,’ before mentioned, 
brings us to the first of the more recent 
versions of the tale. The characters are 
Sir George and Lady Vernon, the latter 
proud and scornful, a typical stepmother 
of romance: Margaret and Dorothy, their 
daughters, the former affianced to Sir 
Thomas Stanley; Madge, the nurse, a 
variant of Miss Meteyard’s Luce; and 
John Manners, second son of the Earl of 
Rutland. The objection to the match 
arises from the religious difficulty, and 
mention is made here, as in Lee Gibbons’s | 
version, of the proposed marriage of Dorothy 
to Edward Stanley. Dorothy now escapes 
from the ball-room, though the ante-room, | 
and down the steps on to the terrace. John | 
Manners waits for her on the terrace (now | 
known as Dorothy Vernon’s Walk). 

In Mr. Muddock’s larger book, published | 
in 1903, called ‘ Sweet Doll of Haddon Hall,’ 
the dramatis persone are more numerous, | 
but the essentials of the story are the same. 
The details of the escape are sli;zhtly differ- 
ent, and Sir George Vernon is now personally 
friendly to John Manners. But Mr. Muddock 
insists on the religious difficulty, and seeks 
to prove his case in a rather elaborate intro- 
duction. As no sources of information are 
given, however, it is impossible to follow 
him in his strictures on those who doubt 
the truth of the ‘‘ sweet old love story.” 

‘The Heiress of Haddon,’ by W. E. 
Doubleday, a popular shilling book sold in 
the district, gives yet another version of the 
story. When it first appeared I do not 
know, but the copy before me is marked 
“ seventh edition.” The author has sought 
to incorporate “the essence of nearly all 
the legends concerning not only Dorothy, 
but also Sir George Vernon.” Dorothy’s 
marriage is here simply regarded by her 
father as a matter of making the best match. 
Sir George is on good terms with John 
Manners, and actually first introduces him 
to Dorothy. Dorothy, however, he has 
arranged, is to marry Sir Henry de la Zouche; 


but he being killed, a husband is thought 
of in Edward Stanley. Manners is here 
described by Lady Vernon as a “ soldier¥of 
fortune,” and so he is out of the running. 
But there is no religious difficulty. The 
escape takes place down the steps. 

Perhaps the best of all the Dorothy 
Vernon romances from a literary point of 
view is Mr. Charles Major’s ‘ Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall’ (1902). Here- 
both Lady Vernon and Margaret are left 
out. Dorothy is the only child of her 
father, and has a companion, Madge Stanley, 
living with her at Haddon. There is a 
feud between the Vernons and the Rutlands, 
but there is no religious difficulty. John 
Manners is here “ Sir”? John Manners, and 
is the only son of the Earl of Rutland. 
And there are other and more amazing per- 
versions of history, such as the visit of 
both Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, to Haddon at one and the same time. 
But these modern versions of the story are 
only interesting as showing how the legend 
grows and changes with each new writer. 
Mr. Major’s Dorothy escapes from the ball- 
room, through the Dorothy Vernon Door, 
along the terrace, and down the terrace 
steps. Manners awaits her in the upper 
garden, and they fly together down the 
seventy steps to the footbridge. 

A play called ‘Dorothy o’ the Hall,’ by 
Paul Kester and Charles Major—founded 
on Mr. Major’s book, though not strictly 
following it—was produced at the New 
Theatre, by Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry, on 14 April last. 

In the opera ‘Haddon Hall,’ by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Sydney Grundy, pro- 
duced at the Savoy Theatre, 24 September, 
1892, the Dorothy Vernon legend is once 
more pressed into service, but the action 
is put forward a whole century. Sir George 
Vernon, Dorothy, and John Manners all 
find themselves living and acting in the 
days of the Civil War. 

Regarding the truth of the legend, I 
think we can only adopt the attitude of the 
open mind. Probably there were floating 
legends in the neighbourhood during the 
eighteenth century differing considerably in 
detail. The tradition is certainly not clearly 
defined, and its age is difficult to determine. 
The fact that Haddon Hall has no “‘ history,’” 
in the commonly accepted and popular 
meaning of that term, doubtless helped to- 
perpetuate this sentimental and romantic 
story. It is significant, at any rate, that 
the popularity of the legend has been 
coincident with the popularity of Haddon 
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Hall as a show place. The Romantic Revival 
created the taste for old buildings, and people 
going to see old buildings require a story 
with them. 
of Dorothy Vernon’s elopement has grown 
a thick crust of sentiment and fancy. 

The late Mr. W. A. Carrington, who was 
the keeper of the Rutland manuscripts at 
Belvoir and Haddon, in a paper contri- 
buted to the Derbyshire Arch:eological and 
Natural History Society’s Journal in 1900 
writes 


“Whether the popular legend of the elopement | | : 
| is true; on the contrary, there is reason to believe 


has any foundation or not will probably remain an 
unsolved problem. It is a tradition in the tamily 
that the marriage was celebrated at Aylestone, 
near Leicester. If it was a clandestine marriage, it 
seems rather singular it should have been celebrated 
at Aylestone, as it was one of the Rutland manors, 
where John Manners would surely be known, as the 
family had a residence there long betore that time.” 
The household account books, which give 
records of payments made in connexion with 
the marriage of Margaret Vernon, unfor- 
tunately stop at the year 1558, and are not 
resumed till 1564, between which dates the 
marriage of Manners and Dorothy most 
likely took place. The fact of the wedding 
being at Aylestone (if it were: for this, too, 
is only a tradition) has, however, been used 
as an argument for the elopement story, and, 
indeed, can hardly be brought as evidence 
against it. Had everything been right and 
proper, Dorothy would have been married, 
one would have thought, from her father’s 
house, either at Haddon or Bakewell. Still, 
there may have been private reasons of 
which we know nothing. The Rutland 
family is, of course, not too ready to believe 
that the match was a clandestine one; and 
the old story that John Manners was not a 
sufficiently good match for the daughter 
-of the King of the Peak must, I think, be 
once and for all abandoned. Many of the 
romance-writers who have used the story 
have recognized this, and the religious 
difficulty and the theory of a mere private 
quarrel between the two families have been 
pressed into service. A great deal has been 
made of the fact that John Manners was only 
‘the second son of the Earl of Rutland. But 
it should be remembered that Sir Thomas 
‘Stanley was, too, only the second son of an 
earl. Further, what seems to have been 
overlooked by nearly all writers on the sub- 
ject, at the time the elopement is supposed 
to have taken place the first Earl of Rutland 
had been dead some years, and John Manners 
was either brother of the then earl, or else 
‘uncle. The first Earl of Rutland died in 


1543, the second Earl (John Manners’s elder 


So round this central tradition | 


brother) in 1563. If John and Dorothy were 
married between 1558 and 1563, which is 
very likely, Dorothy would be marrying 
the brother of the Earl of Rutland, who 
could searcely be termed a mere soldier of 
fortune. Sir George Vernon died in 1565, 
and Dorothy was married before that date. 
If the marriage took place between 1563 
and 1565, Dorothy would be marrying the 
Earl of Rutland’s uncle. The late Duchess 
of Rutland wrote :— 

“Tt is only right to say that there is no proof 
whatever that the tradition about Dorothy's flight 


that the King of the Peak was well satistied with 
the alliance of the Vernons and the Manners.” 
And in another place she said :— 


“The well-known and romantic story of the 
elopement of Dorothy with John Manners will 


, hardly bear the test of criticism, at all events in 


its details, though it may have some historical 
foundation.” 

But to Mr. J. E. Muddock the tradition 
is so true that ‘‘no argument he has ever 
come across in the course of his research 
has ever seemed to be worth serious con- 
sideration.” A very few facts, however, 
make it difficult to receive the tale as usually 
told. From Inquisition Post Mortem, 8 Eliza- 
beth, we know that Sir George Vernon died 
in 1565, and that his daughters Margaret 
and Dorothy were then aged twenty-five 
and twenty respectively. Margaret was 
married in 1558, when she was eighteen. 
If, therefore, Dorothy eloped on the night 
of her sister’s wedding, she must have been 
only thirteen at the time. If that were 
so, as Mr. Carrington used to remark, she 
was a very forward minx. Mr. Muddock 
says that the date of the birth of Dorothy 
and John Manners’s first child shows that 
the marriage must have taken place about 
the same time as Margaret’s. But Sir 
George Manners, who, so far as | know, was 
Dorothy’s first child, is described on his 
tomb at Bakewell as being fifty-four at the 
time of his death in 1623. He was therefore 
born in 1569, or eleven years after Margaret 
Vernon’s marriage. This looks more like 
Dorothy’s having been married at a reason- 
able age. And so one might go through 
Mr. Muddock’s arguments. 

But the fact that there is a legend cannot 
be disputed, and such old tales generally 
have a central point of truth in them 
somewhere. What I wish to ascertain 
definitely is when the legend is first heard 
of, and whether there is any mention of it 
in print before 1822. lLysons’s ‘ History 
of Derbyshire’ (1817) is silent concerning 
the tradition. F. H. CHEETHAM. 
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THE GREAT HOUSE, CHESHUNT. 


Mr. Joun T. PaGe’s interesting query 
on hatchments (ante, p. 290) reminds me 
of a reference I intended to make some 
time back in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
the sale of the historical paintings, furniture, 
and armour at one time housed in the above 
mansion, occasionally the residence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and given to him by 
Henry VIII. 

The sale took place on 18 June last, by 
order ot the executors of the Rev. Herbert 
Harman Mayo, B.A., for the purpose of 
division. The building is still owned by 
the Mayo family, it having been willed by 
William Shaw in 1783 to the Rev. Chas. 
Mayo, b.D., grandson of Rebecca, daughter 
of Sir John Shaw and Sarah his wife. 

The portraits—many of royal and family 
interest, including ten of the Shaw family 
—comprised works by, or attributed to, 
Hogarth, IXneller, Lely, Hudson, and Van 
Dyck. The largest amount realized was 
150 guineas, that sum being given for a 
portrait of Meliora, wife of John Shaw, Esq., 
and daughter of Thos. Huxley, Esq., of 
Eaton Park, Beds, attributed to Hogarth ; 
while a portrait of the second Sir John Shaw, 
Bt., his second wife, and nine children, by 
Schoeffer, was sold for 122 guineas. Royal 
portraits included James II., Queen Eliza- 
beth, Charles I., Charles II., and Queen 
Mary, the last named, by D. Mytens, fetch- 
ing 607. Of the furniture a carved frame 
grandfather's chair, supposed to have be- 
longed to King Charles I., realized 91. 10s. ; 
while an old wooden rocking-horse, known 
as Charles’s rocking-horse, said to 
have been used by the same king, was sold 
for 51. 10s. Cardinal Wolsey’s chair fetched 
257. An old English harpsichord, or spinet, 
with date 1750, by Jacobus Kirckman, in 
inlaid walnut case, sold for 36l.; and for an 
early chamber reed organ, supposed to 
have been made by one of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
monks, the sum of 12/. 10s. was given. 

It may be of interest to note that an illus- 
tration of King Charles I.’s rocking-horse 
appeared in The Daily Graphic of 20 Sept., 
1905, and one of the organ on 30 Sept., 1905. 
On 3 Noy., 1905, the same paper gave a 
short account of the house, with illustra- 
tions of the exterior and the banqueting hall, 
also of Cardinal Wolsey’s three-legged chair 
and the harpsichord. 

Everything was sold except ten armorial 
hatchments, which still adorn the hall, or 
did when I was there a week after the sale. 
I understand these are to be retained by 


the present representative of the Mayo 
family, Mr. C. E. Mayo, of Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. It is a great pity the fine 
series of Shaw paintings should have been 


dispersed. 

The following description of the hatch- 
ments is copied from a brief history of the 
building written by a member of the Mayo- 
family, and formerly to be bought on the 
premises 

1. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a chevron between 
three fusils erm. (for Shaw); 2 and 3, Gu., two» 
chevronels arg. (for Fettiplace). Over all, on an 
escutcheon of pretence, Erm., a bend cotised gu., 
charged with ‘does crescents or (for Huxley). 

2. Gyronny of eight az. and or [an escutcheon 
arg.| (for Landon), impaling Or, two bars gu., each 
charged with three trefoils of the field; in chief, a 
greyhound courant (for Palmer). 

3. Az., a pale engrailed erminois between four 
+ aaa heads erased arg. (for Gwilt), impaling 
Shaw. 

4. Or, a bordure engrailed gu. and three griffins’ 
heads erased of the second (for ——?), impaling Per 
chev. sa. and arg., three elephants’ heads erased 
counterchanged (for Saunders). 

5. Shaw, on an escutcheon of pretence (for 
Huxley). 

6. Az.,a lion rampant or (for 2), impaling Sa., 
a chevron between three escallops arg. (for %). 

7. Landon impaling Palmer. 

8. Gu., a lion passant regardant between two: 
mullets or, as many flanches arg., each charged with 
a lion rampant sa. (for ——?), impaling Arg., a chev. 
sa. between three storks ppr. (for %). 

9. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a chevron sa. between 
three torteaux, each charged with an escallop of 
the first (for Dacres) ; 2and 3, Arg., a chevron cotised 
sa., charged with three escallops (for 2). Over 
all an escutcheon of pretence bearing quarterly, 
1 and 4, Arg., a fesse between three sa. (for 
—);2 and 3, Sa., on a bend or, between two —— 
heads erased arg., three —— sa. (for ——’?). 

10. Gwilt impaling Shaw. 

I shall be pleased to have the queried 
arms identified. 

In conclusion, I may say that the sale 
does not appear to have been noticed in the 
London press. Cuas. Hatt CRoucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


TzeRcLAS SURNAME.—Lovers of pictur- 
esque nomenclature must feel indebted to 
Mr. Weyman for introducing into ‘My 
Lady Rotha’ a character bearing the weird 
surname Tzerclas. I am one of those to 
whom a name out of the common never 
fails to appeal, and I cannot help thinking 
that it is worth while explaining here 
exactly what Tzerclas means. Mr. Weyman 
seems to suggest that it is a Walloon name ; 
but as a matter of fact it is Flemish. It is- 
a compressed form of the three words “ des: 
Heer Clas,” the word “son” being under- 
stood. The sense is “‘ (son) of Master Clas ’” 
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(i.e., Nicholas). The name is still in use, 
though rare. I believe there is nothing of 
like form in any other language. We have 
Masterson and Nicholson, but no compound 
of the two. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


CoLertIpGe’s ‘ THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN.’ 
—In the notes to the late Mr. Dykes Camp- 


bell’s edition of Coleridge’s poetical works 
it is said that the verses on this subject | 
were first printed in a note to the * Conclu- 
sion’ of * Aids to Reflection’ in 1825, and | 
that the prose was first printed in the | 


* Bijou” for 1828. In Messrs. Taylor & | 

J 
Hessey’s list of “works nearly ready for | 
eahilinaticts > bound up with the number | 


of The London Magazine tor January, 1824, 


is included * The Wanderings of Cain. By 
8S. T. Coleridge, Esq.’’ Presumably the 


separate publication was not then made, 
but the announcement of it, which does not 
seem to have been known to Dykes Camp- 
bell, is perhaps worth recording. 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 

Frerrar.—The following note, 
written from Hobart, Tasmania, on 17 Sep- 
tember, may be of interest to readers :-— 

‘* A little fact may interest you: old Mr. William | 
Ferrar, a collateral descendant of the Ferrars of | 
Little Gidding, died at his place here up country 
the other day. We knew him well, such a bright, 
active, interesting man, very old, but took so much 
interest in everything.” 


Francis Epwarps. 


WHeets.—In the most 
delightful book I have read for some time, 
Frédéric Mistral’s ‘Mémoires et Récits,’ 
translated from Provencal into French, I 
find a reference (p. 269) to, as I suppose, the 
great Duke of Marlborough which may be 
as new to other English eyes as it is to mine. 
The carriers of Provence, in olden times, 
used to sing to the accompaniment of their 
horses’ steps and to the jingling of the bells 
-on their harness :— 
Un roulier qui est bien montdé 
Doit avoir des roues 
De six pouces, a la Marlborough : 
Ja, c'est ala mode! 
Unressieu de dix empans 
Et un petit bidet blane 
Pour le gouvernage 
De son équipage. 
T presume that the ‘ six pouces ” had refer- 
-ence to the width of the tires. 
St. 


Mixton’s ‘ passage con- 
cerning the lark has exercised commentators, 


-and no explanation proposed seems entirely 


I take it as certain that ‘ to 
come” (1. 45) carries on the construction 
of “to hear” (41), and that it is L’Allegro 
who comes to the window (not the lark). 
whether “to hear the lark. > continues 
the construction of * to live with....’’ (39), 
or is in apposition (as also ‘‘ to come’’) to 
** pleasures,” I leave open, slightly leaning 
to the latter. But I take it that L’ Allegro 
comes from the inside, from his bed, and 


satisfactory. 


‘salutes the new day (or, if “bid good- 
morrow ” will not bear so much, greets any 


one who may be about), looking out through 
his bedroom window, which is _ partly 
screened by foliage, while the cock, &e., 
often hearing the distant clamour of the 
hunt (still from his bedroom window), but 
sometimes going out for an early walk. 


Marston, ‘ WHat You WItt1,’ V. i. 241-2. 
Duke. Darest thou then undertake to suit our 
ears 
With such rich vestment ? 
(Qua. Dare! Yes, my prince, I dare’;—nay, more, 
I will. 
And [ll present a subject worth thy soul ;— 
The honour’d end of Cato Utican. 
Duke. Who ‘ll personate him ? 
Qua. Marry, that will I, on sudden, without 
change. 
Duke. Thou want’st a beard. 
Tush! a beard ne’er 
many men’s 
| Cato hang only on their chin. 


made Cato, though 


_ The italicized words, though not noticed by 


Mr. Bullen, are stark nonsense. We should 
read, I feel sure, ** though many munchatoes 
hang on the chin.” For our ‘ mustachio ” 
we have in old spelling “ munchato” and 
**mutchado.” Cp. ‘How to choose a 
Good Wife,’ 1634, — by Halliwell, 
‘ Arch. and Prov. Dict.’ 
Now in my two munchatoes for a need, 
Wanting a rope, I could well hang my selfe ; : 
Higgins’s ‘Induct. to Mirr. Mag.,’ quoted 
by Nares :— 
Of some the faces bold and bodies were 
Distained with wood, and Turkish beards they had, 
On th’ over lips, mutchadoes long of hair ; 
Arden of Faversham,’ IT. ii. 52-4 
Long hair down his shoulders curled; 

His chin was bare, but on his upper lip 
A mutchado, w hich he wound about his ear. 

As the rest of Quadratus’s speech is in 
verse, we should probably read :— 

~— Thou want’st a beard. 

1. Tush ! a beard ne’er made Cato, 
Though many, &c. 
Kk. D. 


or Martian Law.—lIn the 
twenty-third edition (1904) of Haydn’s 


ed 


id, 


he 
’s 
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‘Dict. of Dates,’ military law and martial 
law are spoken of as identical. This is not 
the case. Sir D. Dundas, Judge-Advocate- 
General in 1850, explains the difference thus : 


“Military Law’ is to be found in the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War. Those, and those alone, 
it is which are properly called the Military Code, 
and by which the land forces of Her Majesty are 
regulated. * Martial Law’ is not a written law; 
it arises on a necessity, to be judged of by the 
Executive, and ceases the instant it can possibly be 
allowed to cease. ‘ Military Law’ has to do on/y 
with the land forces mentioned in the 2nd section 
of the Mutiny Act. ‘ Martial Law’ comprises all 
persons, whether civil or military.”—Tovey, ‘Mar- 
tial Law,’ p. 68, who cites Clode, ‘Martial and 
Military Law,’ p. 157. 

See also ‘Manual of Military Law,’ 1894, 
6, note. M. J. D. Cockie. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


AUCTIONEERS’ CHARGES, 1761.—I do not 
remember to have seen this subject dealt 
with, partly, perhaps, because it has never 
been the custom for auctioneers to publish 
their scale of charges. I find, however, a 
very full enumeration of such fees on the 
last page of Samuel Paterson’s auction 
catalogue of the library of Thomas Clerke, 
barrister-at-law, late of Chancery Lane, dis- 
persed by him on Monday, 6 April, 1761, 
and six following evenings. It was, by the 
by, the usual thing at that time for sales of 
books to be held in the evenings—a custom 
long since obsolete in England, but still quite 
common in the United States. Paterson’s 
charges, which were doubtless the same 
as those of other auctioneers of his day, were 
thus arranged (I have suppressed the super- 
fluity of capital letters) :— 

“Estates, freehold, copyhoid, and leasehold, 
reversions, perpetuities, advowsons, annuities, com- 
pany shares, &c., worth from 100/. to 500/., at five 
id cent. From 500/. to 1,000/. at four per cent. 

rom 1,000/. upwards, at two and a half per cent. 
Printed particulars, advertisements, and all other 
expenses attending the said sales included. 

“Stocks in trade, viz., woollen, linnen, mercery, 
haberdashery and millenery goods, hard wares, 
bankrupts’ effects, &c., wines, rum, sugar, brandy, 
tobacco, drugs, hemp, flax, raw silk, cotton, indigo, 
iron and importations of all kinds, prize goods, &c., 
worth from 100/. to 300/., at seven and a half per 
cent. From 300/. to 1,000/., at five per cent. From 
1,000/. to 3,000/. upwards, at one and a half per 
cent. Printed catalogues, advertisements, and all 
other ———— attending the said sale included. 

“Stocks in husbandry, viz., corn, hay, hops, 
cattle, timber, utensils in husbandry, arts, and 
commerce, at ditto. 

“ Household furniture and moveables of all kinds 
worth from 100/. to 500/. (if in London or 10 miles 
round), at seven and a half per cent. (if more 
remote in the country, at ten per cent.). From 
‘500/. upwards (in London), at five per cent., in the 
country, at seven and a half per cent. 


“Plate and jewels, from 100/. to 500/. at five per 
cent. From 500/. to 1,000/., at four per cent. From 
1,000/. upwards, at two and a half per cent. 

** Pictures, sculptures, bronzes, coins and medals, 
china and curiosities of all sorts, from 100/. to 500/., 
at seven and a half per cent.; from 500/. upwards, 
at five per cent. 

‘Natural rarities, viz., fossils, shells, &c., at ten 
per cent. : 

Books, manuscripts, prints, at ditto.” 

Paterson in a note reiterates the announce- 
ment that in the sales of the above goods 
“ advertisements, printed catalogues, and 
all other expenses” were included in the 
commission, 


“save in the articles of books, manuscripts, and 
ints, in which the extraordinary time and trouble 
in taking catalogues must be a separate charge ; 
and wherever a double portion of time and an un- 
usual length of catalogue are necessary, a reason- 
able allowance must be made; as also the extra 
charge of engraving plans, surveys of lands, &c., 
where such are required.” 
W. RosBeErRtTs. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘WEsTWARD FOR SMELTS’: DoRRILL.— 
I should be thankful if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
could tell me the exact meaning of the two 
following sentences in ‘ Westward for Smelts,’ 
and give some example of their occurrence 
in other works :— 

1. ‘‘ Shew as vild as a paire of Yorkshire 
sleeves in a goldsmithes shop.” (Wife of 
Stand on the Greene’s Tale.) ° 

2. “He slept for sleepe.” (Wife of 
Richmond’s Tale.) 

Ts Dorrill (Wife of Stand on the Greene’s 
Tale) a form of Dorothy ? 

Is there any copy of ‘ Westward for 
Smelts’ known except the one in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which Halliwell repro- 
duced for the Percy Society, 1898, and which 
is supposed to be unique ? 

HELENE RICHTER. 
Vienna. 


Anpré: Inetis: Downie: BaARcLAY: 
Kempr.—I should be extremely obliged if 
some of your readers would kindly put me 
in communication, for historical purposes, 
with the representatives of the following 
officers :— 

Major John André. 

General Inglis, of Lucknow fame. 
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Capt. Downie, R.N., killed at Plattsburg, 
1815. 
Capt. Barclay, R.N., engaged in the same 
war. 
General Sir James Kempt, d. 1855. 
Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Nicotaas VAN Rviven.—Is_ anything 
known of this man? I have an engraved 
portrait of him, with Dutch description, 
which I translate thus :— 

“Portrait trom the glass, in memory of the 
*Heere Nicolaas van Ruiven,’ placed above the 
choir of the Great Church at Haarlem, after a rare 
ger printed at Hamelen in the year 1616, copied 

xy the artist Tako Jelgersma, A® 1739, now com- 
mitted to copper by C. van Noorde, 1764.” 
He is drawn as a knight in armour, spurs, 
and mantle, kneeling at a table, with helmet 
and sword beside him. On each side of 
his head are two heraldic shields, with 
helmet, crest, and mantling. The mantle 
has an ermine collar, and on the back is a 
bend chequy, corresponding to a bend on 
the first shield. It begins at the right 
shoulder, and so to a spectator behind 
would resemble a bend sinister. 

No books within reach mention Van 
Ruiven, not even those which mention 
Jelgersma and Van Noorde. I note that 
Knight’s ‘English Cyclopedia’ gives the 


former's first name as Jako, but my print 
hes Tako. The Dutch description seems to 
leave it uncertain whether Jelgersma copied 
the rare print for the design of the glass, or 
copied the glass already copied from the print, 
or the glass came before the print. 

E. H. Brompy. 


University of Melbourne. 


FitzGerRaLp’s ‘Omar KuHAyyam.’—Can 
any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me some 
information with respect to FitzGerald’s 
translation of the * Rubdiyét’ of Omar 
Khayyam ? The several editions that are 
published now seem to differ in the number 
of their quatrains and arrangement. Why 
is this ? and where can I obtain a version 
» as FitzGerald produced it ? 

E. V. Anson WILLETT. 

[Messrs. Macmillan publish in several forms. 
FitzGerald’s tinal version, which is not yet out of 
copyright. | | 


JACQUES Droz AND HIS SPECTACLE Mf- 
CANIQUE.—Can any of your readers inform | 
me where I shall find a description of the) 
Spectacle Mécanique held by Jacques | 
in the Great Room of King Street, Covent | 
Garden? To this show George III. and 
Queen Charlotte paid a visit during Feb- 


ruary, 1776, when his Majesty “ amused him- 
self by trying to find out (without effect) the 
principle on which a small figure was enabled 
to write whatever was dictated.” We are 
told that ‘‘ another figure drew portraits of 
their Majesties in a most masterly manner, 
which they did Mr. Droz the honour to 


accept.” According to this account, the 
Spectacle Mécanique anticipated several 


curious exhibitions of modern times. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham. 


“IN THINGS ESSENTIAL, UNITY.”’—What 
is the source of the saying ‘‘In_ things 
essential, unity ; in things doubtful, liberty, 
in all things, charity”? I believe that the 
schoolmen used a similar sentiment: “ In 
necessariis, veritas; in dubiis, libertas ; 
in omnibus, caritas”?; but I do not know 
where it is to be found. 

W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER. 

Sale, Cheshire. 

SwitHix, whose gentle humour still enter- 
tains the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ had a characteristi¢ 
note on the English form of this saying in 1879 
(5 S. xii. 45). The classical form is dealt with at 
some length by Mr. King in the third edition 
(1904) of his invaluable ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,’ No. 2556; but for ‘ veritas” he reads 
unitas, as did ST. SWITHLIN. | 

A PICKLE MAKS A MICKLE.”’—Is 
this the correct rendering of the Scotch 
proverb? I have sometimes seen it quoted 
as ‘* Mony a mickle maks a muckle”’ but 
this must be wrong, for ‘‘ mickle” and 
“ muckle both mean much” and are so 
used in Sir Walter Seott’s works. <A. B. 

[It was pointed out by E. McC—— at 7S. vi. 389 
that ‘*Mony a mickle maks a muckle,” though 
often used, is self-contradictory. The writer added: 
“T have often heard ‘ Many a /iff/e makes a mickle,’ 
which is perfectly intelligible.” 

RicHARD HUMPHREYS, THE PRIZEFIGHTER. 
—When did this worthy die? What was 
his age at the time of his death? I know 
the notice of him in Egan’s ‘ Boxiana,’ 


_ vol. i., from which I learn that when he gave 
up prizefighting he became a coal-merchant, 


and lived almost in an odour of sanctity. 
W. RoBerts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


Sir Tuomas Davis, Lorp MAyor oF 
Lonpon, 1677.—Can any of your readers 
kindly supply information about the above- 
named Thomas Davis and his family ? 

ARNOLL Davis. 


‘DEATH AND THE SINNER.’—A few days 
ago I met an old woman, a tramp, who, in 
| the course of a personal history recounted 


ors 
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to me in the roadway, happened to say that 
she was good at speaking. Upon my 
asking her what she meant by speaking, and 
what she spoke about, it turned out that 
she meant reciting. She offered to recite 
me something. IL accepted, and, standing 
in the roadway, she recited a piece she called 
‘Death and the Sinner.’ It was in verse, 
and sounded like a bit out of an old morality 
play. She must have recited over 100 lines. 
They were very beautiful. Can you help 
me to the source of a poem or lines with 
this title? She said she learned it as a 
child of eight ‘in an old book of mother’s 
—sixty-two years ago now.” 

ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. 


ROMELAND.’—At the west end of 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church, in Hertfordshire, 
is an open space surrounded by houses, the 
name of which is ** Romeland.” At Walt- 
ham Abbey also there is a space with the 
same name. Does the name occur anywhere 
else? Is its origin’ or history known ? 


G. A. M. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any one tell me the author of the follow- 
ing lines, that appear over the door of a 
church in Essex ? 


So might I, toiling morn till eve, 
in my life fulfil, 

And ere I pass some work achieve 
To live a move when [ am still. 
T ask not with that work combined 
My name shall down the ages move ; 
But that my toil some end ‘shall find 
That man may bless and God approve. 


W. N. SLADE. 


J. Then live we mirthful while we should, 
And turn the iron age to gold ; 
Let’s feast and frolic, sing and play, 
And thus less last than live our day. 

2. There is a lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind ; 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


3. O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides ! 


R. L. Moreton. 


Who is the author of these lines ? 

If what seemed afar so grand 

Turn to nothing in the hand, 

On again ; the virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize. 
I am under the impression that the lines 
are by Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes), 
ibe @ friend tells me they are by Long- 


‘* NEAR THE CHURCH AND FAR FROM GoD.” 
—Kindly indicate, if possible, the source 
or authorship of the following quotation 
which occurs in chap. i. of Scott’s ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian ’ 


Making ioe the saying odd, 
“Near the church and far from God.” 


I have been able to find an old Scotch 
proverb, ‘‘ The nearer the kirk the farther 
frae grace,” which seems to be the original 
of the above quotation, but so far have not 
been able to trace the authorship of the 
quotation itself. Possibly it may be a 
metrical version of the proverb made by 
Scott. J. H. B. 


Livincstone Famity.—James Gordon of 
Ellon married Elizabeth Livingstone in 
1708. Did she belong to the Saltcoats 
family ? J. M. Butocs. 


Pirr Crus.—Can any one tell me whether 
the Pitt Club still exists? If so, has the 
club a local habitation, a secretary, or any 
address to which an inquiry might be 
directed ? Ernest Law. 

_ [Pitt Clubs and — he are discussed at 

7S. v. 187, 3575 vi 8 S. viii. 108, 193; ix. 13, 
il6; x. 461; xi. 15; ios ii. 149, 210.] 


Post Boxrs.—Will some obliging corre- 
spondent tell me when post boxes were first 
put up in the London streets, and when 
they were first painted scarlet ? 

GREY. 


Mr. Pirt’s Fincer-Rines.—On p. 153 
of vol. ii. of the third edition (London, 
1763) of the ‘Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,’ in which she (p. 60) 
describes the Turkish habit of engrafting 
small-pox, one reads: ‘‘She wore large 
diamond bracelets, and had five rings on 
her fingers (except Mr. Pitt’s) the largest 
I ever saw in my life.’ Though gram- 
matically she might mean “on each finger 
except that known as Mr. Pitt’s finger,” 
we must understand a reference to some 
ring belonging to Mr. Pitt which was famous 
for its size. Has that ring, or have those 
rings, been preserved ? The letter in ques- 
tion seems to have been written in 1718. 
Epwarp S. Dopason. 
{Is an allusion intended to the famous Pitt 
diamond ?] 
Liytot Socrrery.—Can any one supply 
information about the formation, rules, 
list of members, &c., of the Society of Lintot, 
founded in London in 1708 ? Levesque was 
secretary. It is referred to in the ‘* Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica,’ vol. ix. p. 781. 


‘ 


fellow. W. B. H. M. 


A. 8. L. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE RatLway.—On p. 126 
of ‘ The Coucher Book of Whalley ’ (Chetham 
Society) we have “inter stratam ferream 
et terram Siwardi”’ ; and on p. 132 we have 
ferream versus Cliderhou.” In 
the article on tramways in ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ it is said that “the first 
recorded use of iron for this purpose was in 
1738, when a * plate-way ’ was laid at White- 
haven.” Was this strata ferrea a tramway 
laid with iron rails, or have the words another 
meaning ? S. O. Appy. 


‘Favsuas.’—In ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s 
chap. ii. occurs this passage : 

“They both now took up a book. Mr. Gilfil 
chose the last number of The Gentlemaw’s Magazine ; 
Capt. Wybrow, stretched on an ottoman near the 
door, opened Faublas.’’ 
I shall be much obliged for information 
about the novel (?) Capt. Wybrow read: 
author, date, &c. A. E. A. 

[‘ Faublas’ is the celebrated erotic novel of Louvet 
de Couvray, the eminent Conventionnel. It was 
yublished in 1787-9, was translated into German by 
Wieland, with a preface by Kotzebue, sprang inte 
immediate popularity, and is, in its objectionable 
line, a masterpiece. 


Love-Story,’ 


Veplies. 


DICKENS AND SCOTT. 
(10 S. vi. 346.) 


I sHovutp hold that Boz did not copy 
anything from Scott, but that he had so 
deep and fervent an admiration for Scott, 
and was so permeated with his creations, 
that he unconsciously reproduced them. 
I have heard him speak with extraordinary 
praise of Scott; and once, when he was 
ill and lying on a sofa, he sent out for a 
copy of his favourite, ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor.’ Here are a few similarities. 
Scott, by the way, names one of his cha- 
racters Dickens. Your readers must guess 
where. 

The scene in the wood in ‘ Barnaby Rudge ’ 
where Hugh seizes on Dolly, who is rescued 
by her lover, recalls *‘ Woodstock,’ where 
we have Tomkins waylaying Pheebe at the 
fountain and seizing on her, when she is 
similarly rescued. 

The unhappy Clara Mowbray, when her 
secret: was about to be revealed, flew away 
into the night, visited a cottage, and died 
there. Lady Dedlock’s fate was much the 
same. 

. Mr. Pickwick, anxious to see his solicitor, 
is taken to a tavern, where he finds Lowten 


| the wicked usurper. 
| ing 


presiding at a Bacchanalian revel. 
nering finds Pleydell in similat case. 

John Browdie suggests Dandie Dinmont, 
and both talks and behaves like him. After 
he and Nicholas had a quarrel, they met on 
the road, when John gave him money. 
Adam Woodcock and Roland Graeme had 
a quarrel, and also met on the road, when 
Woodcock advanced Graeme money. 

When Sir Arthur Wardour’s effects are 
seized by the sheriff's officer, the hot 
M‘Intyre threatens him, on which he calls 
on all to witness that he was * deforced ” in 
the exercise of his duty. We think of the 
sheriff's officer who arrested Mr. Pickwick, 
and whom Sam interfered with, and when 
Mr. Pickwick was called on to witness, &e. 

The Bill Stumps tablet is matched by 
* Aikin Drum’s lang ladle” in *‘ The Anti- 
quary.’ 

‘The Bagman’s Story’ is in principle 
the same as Wandering Willie’s, and as a 
similar one in *‘ The Antiquary.’ 

‘Nicholas Nickleby’ has many sugges- 
tions of ‘Guy Mannering ’—the lost heir, 
Folair’s diverting bear- 
of the challenge to Nicholas recalls 
Wildrake’s bearing of Everard’s challenge 
to Kerneguy. 

Haredale was very like Bridgenorth. 
Sir John Chester and Haredale, with their 
son and daughter, recall Bridgenorth and 
Peveril with their children. 

Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, with its entourage 
of half-cracked suitors, recalls Peebles v. 
Plainstanes and the eccentric distraught 
plaintiff. 

Glossin visits Dirk Hatteraick his 
prison to encourage him, exactly as Squeers 
is visited by Ralph Nickleby with the same 
view. Percy 


The coincidence referred to by Mr. 
FirMan has more the appearance of what 
is sometimes called a plagiarism, or, more 
properly speaking, a suggestion. Of course 
it is perfectly legitimate—at any rate, 
when thoroughly assimilated. It is only 
when material is ‘conveyed’ without 
being understood, and spoilt in the convey- 
ing, that it is objectionable. All great 
writers, including Shakespeare himself, have 
worked from suggestions. All depends on 
the way in which the suggestions are worked. 
The example quoted by Mr. FrrMan is 
not the only suggestion from Scott contained 
in ‘ Pickwick.’ Surely “ Bill Stumps, his 


Man- 


mark ” had its origin in “ I mind the bigging 
o’t” of the old Blue-gown in ‘The Anti- 
quary.’ 


With ill-worked suggestions Mac- 
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aulay has made us familiar in one of his 
essays, in which he compares them to a 
stolen bunch of keys, ‘‘ of no use to any but 
the rightful owner,” and concludes, ‘‘ So 
may such ill-got gains ever prosper ! ” 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


A Puaeeine Tooru (1058. vi. 342).—Please 
let me say that the expression “ a crumbling 
tooth” in my note, p. 342, col. 2, line 4 from 
the bottom, is a misprint. What I meant 
was “a crunching tooth,” and J think it 
would have been better if I had said ‘‘a 
punching tooth”; but I could not think 
of the word punch at the moment. 

It is more important to say that I have 
only just discovered that Mr. John R. Wise 
said much the same thing more than forty 
years ago, at p. 106 of his excellent and 
interesting book entitled ‘Shakspere: his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood.’ Here 
are his words :— 

** All the commentators here explain ‘a pugging- 
tooth’ as a thievish tooth, an explanation which 
certainly itself requires to be explained; but most 
Warwickshire country-people could tell them that 
pugging-tooth was the same as pegging or peg-tooth, 
that is, the canine or dog-tooth, * The child has not 
its pegging-teeth yet,’ old women still say. And 
thus all the difficulty as to the meaning is at once 
cleared.” 

The only comment I have to make is 
that pugging and pegging are not quite the 
same word. The former is, so to speak, a 
heavier word with a vocalic variant, and 
means the canine or “ punching” tooth of 
the grown-up man, as distinct from the 
canine tooth of the young child. By the 
way, the ‘E.D.D.’ records only the form 
peggens, as thus: “ Peggens, sb. pl. Nhp. 
War. Children’s teeth. Come, Ict’s feel 
of your little peggens.” And_ further: 
* Peg, sb. (5). A tooth, esp. a child’s tooth ; 
gen. in pl. N. Cy. Cum. W. Yks. Essex.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Wise had 
heard pug as well as peg; and this perhaps 
accounts tor the fact that he has excluded 
the word from his Glossary at p. 149. The 
form is probably obsolete, but is sutficiently 
vouched for by related words. 

WALTER W. SEAT. 


It may interest Pror. SKEAT to know 
that my mother, who was born in Central 
Perthshire, and has lived there for some- 
thing more than three score and ten years. 
habitually uses puggy in the sense of steal, 
usually as a euphemism. Of a poe2rson’s 
unaccountable opulence the explanation 
would be, “‘It was said he puggied it.” 


When, however, she addresses her grand- 

children as puggies, she does not mean to 

call them thieves, but monkeys=mischief- 

makers. St. Ewart. 
Glasgow. 


Had Pror. SkEeAT had the puq-mill of a 
brickyard in his mind, he would probably 
have quoted it; but he could not have 
better described its ‘‘ business”’ than “ to 
thrust, to pierce, to pound, and the like.” 

Rime ” v. “ RuyMe ” (108. v. 469, 514; 
vi. 52, 90, 132, 192, 233, 332).—I must 
confess to a mistrust of modern reprints, 
and I have therefore employed an hour or 
two in verifying from the original editions 
some of the quotations given by Mr. JoHN 
T. Curry in his valuable reply at the last 
reference. I find in Herrick’s * Hesperides,’ 
1647, p. 157:— 

Which gave me honour for my Rhimes. 
At p. 330 :— 

Stand by the Magick of my powerfull Rhymes. 

And in ‘ Noble Numbers,’ 1648, p. 1 :— 

For Those my unbaptized Rhimes. 
The second quotation is important, as it is 
‘the earliest instance I have found of the 
modern spelling, and will to a small extent 
-answer Pror. SKEAT’S appeal (ante, p. 90). 

Mr. Curry’s quotations from Cleveland 
are correct, but the volume from which they 
-are taken is not the 1659 edition of that 
author’s * Poems,’ but ‘J. Cleaveland Re- 
_vived,’ 1659, which is altogether a different 
book. Only one or two poems in this 
collection are by Cleveland. The elegies 
on Ben Jonson at pp. 20 and 43 are respect- 
ively by Jasper Mayne and Richard West, 
and were first printed in ‘ Jonsonius Virbius,” 
1638. The poem at p. 69, ‘On the May 
Pole,’ I have not been able to trace, but 
it is almost certainly not by Cleveland. 

Sir Henry Wotton is a favourite of mine, 
and I have the four editions of the * Reliquiz.’ 
In the first edition of 1651 the poem on Sir 
Albertus Morton was not inserted by 
Walton in the ‘ Life,’ but it will be found on 
p. 528, among the ‘ Poems.’ The line quoted 
by Mr. Curry runs :-— 

But, is He gon? and live I Ryming here? 
In the second edition of 1654 the ‘ Life’ by 
Walton is considerably enlarged, and while 
not withdrawing the verses from the ‘ Poems,’ 
he also inserted them at p. 69 of the ‘ Life,’ 
where the line in question runs :-— 

But is he gone? and live I riming here? 
This version differs slightly from that given 
in the ‘ Poems,’ p. 503 :— 
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But, is He gone? and live I Ryming here ? 
The third edition of 1672 differs from that 


of 1654 by the addition of the letters to Sir, 


Edmund Bacon, which had been separately 
published in 1661. Both in the ‘ Life’ and 
the ‘ Poems’ the line runs :— 

But is he gone? and live I rhyming here? 
The edition of 1685 is a reprint of that of 
1672, with the addition of the letters to 
Lord Zouch. 
in the 1672 edition. 


At p. 132 ante Mr. C. 8. JERRAM said we | 


find in Carew “ ballad rhime.”’ On looking 
at the first edition of Carew’s ‘ Poems,’ 1640, 
I find on p. 130 

Above the reach of our faint flagging ryme. 

I have not had time to search Donne through 
and through, but I doubt very much if the 
spelling rhyme will be found in his works. 
I have the editions of 1633, 1635, 1650, and 
1669, and if Mr. JeERRAM will give me the 
exact reference, I will look. 

Such examination as I have made of these 
poems leads me to conclude that in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times rime and ryme 
were equally employed, that rhime came in 
with the early Caroiines, that rhyme was 
probably first employed by Herrick’s printer 
in 1647, and that by 1672 it was in common 
use. I have noticed that the Editor of 
“N. & Q.’ has adopted the spelling rime ; 
why, I know not, nor why he prefers it to 
ryme, which was equally common in the 
days of Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. 
Personally, I see no more reason for spelling 
as Shakespeare’s printers did than for 


walking down Regent Street in a doublet | 
| had excellent reason for using the last word 


and trunk-hose. 

The law of evolution is a law of nature on 
which human effort can make but scant 
impression. Words were spelt, as well as 
pronounced, differently a hundred years ago 
from the way in which they are spelt and 
pronounced now; and they will be differ- 
ently spelt and pronounced a hundred years 
hence. On turning over some old letters 
the other day, I saw that John Payne Collier 
spelt ‘‘ choose ”’ chuse to the end of his life. 
No one writes chuse now. And our know- 
ledge goes through its periods of evolution 
also. Even Pror. SKEAT, to whom every 
student of English in general, and every 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ in particular, is under 
the deepest obligations, has made advances 
in his theories on the origin of rhyme, as 
may be seen by a comparison of his papers 
at 38. ix. 102, 264, and 7 S. iii. 370, with 
the last paragraph of his reply at 10 8S. v. 515. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


The line is identical with that 


The extract from Todd’s edition of Milton’s 
works quoted by Mr. at the las; 
reference contains a mistake which should 
be corrected. In his verses addressed ‘ To 
the right honourable the Lord of Buck- 
hurst, one of her Majesties privie Counsell,” 
Spenser does not spell the word with an h, 
Here are the first two lines of the sonnet 
(Globe ed., p. 9) :— 

Tn vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 

By this rude rime to memorize thy name. 
Bishop Pearce’s attempt to show, on_ the 
authority of Spenser, that Milton made a 
difference between rime and rhime is there- 
fore a failure, because the former poet does 
not employ the second spelling either here 
or anywhere else. Rime is simply the equi- 
valent of verse in this particular place. 
Spenser was acquainted with the Italian 
language, but Milton was a master of it, 
'so when he cries (‘ Paradise Regained,’ 
_&e., printed by R. Bensley, London, 1796, 


p. 242), 
| Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
| Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhime, 
-he was employing the last word as Dante 
had done hundreds of years before in his 
‘Divina Commedia.’ In the fourth edition 
the ‘ Vocabolario Dantesco’ (Florence, 
| 1890) we are told on p. 294 that rima is 
‘used as a synonym of verse four several 
times; Virgil also speaks of his own poetry 
‘Jamia rima” (‘ Inferno,’ xiii. 48) ; and, 
lastly, it is beautifully applied, I think to 
the songs of birds (‘ Purgatorio,’ xxviii. 18). 
Therefore our great epic poet, when he wrote 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rime, 
as another name for poetry. Hence it is 
that Guido Sorelli, the translator of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ (‘Il Paradiso Perduto,’ third ed., 
London, John Murray, 1832, p. 2), has this 
version :— 

E trattar cose non discorse ancora 

In prosa 6 in rima. 
Milton’s great poem was published in 1667, 
when the absurd spelling rhime had begun to 
appear. He composed it when he was. 
blind, but used other hands than his own 
to write it. He was therefore at the mercy 
not only of his amanuensis, but also of his 
printer. I should be much astonished to 
learn that he uses any other spelling than 
rime in his ‘ Lycidas,’ first “ printed at 
Cambridge, 1638,’’ according to Lowndes. 


Our learned Editor, whose admiration for 
Milton is so well known to every reader of 
this paper, will be able to give us the two 


lines already quoted as they stand in the 
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first edition of the poem, which I have no 
opportunity of consulting. 
JOHN T. CurRRyY. 


I think that Bishop Pearce must have 
been wrong when he said that Milton meant 
by rime the jingling sound of like endings, 
and by rhime verse in general. In Sir H. 
Savile’s notes to his translation of Tacitus, 
fifth edition, 1622 (a work that I quoted 
before), I find on p. 49 the words: ‘‘ If 
these rimes haue in them any reason.”’ 
Sir Henry is referring to some verses of the 
‘Odyssey ’ in the original Greek ; and when- 
ever he mentions the word rime, he is refer- 
ring to Greek or Latin verse, where, of course, 
there is no jingling sound of like endings. 
It seems, therefore, to me that Milton did 
not intend to make any distinction between 
rime and rhime ; for he must have known 
that former writers used rime to express 
the harmonical succession of sounds as well 
as what he contemptuously calls jingling. 

E. YARDLEY. 

[Rime corresponds to Italian and French. Ryme, 
like tyme for time, seems a mere printer’s variant. | 

CuRRENT Stance: “‘ WHat?” (10S. vi. 
247.)—W. C. J. observes :— 

“The interjection at the end of a sentence of the 
word ‘ what ’—not so much an interrogation as an 
exclamation with no definite meaning—seems to be 
spreading.” 

The remark is the more interesting 
because some sixteen years ago this par- 
ticular affectation was publicly declared to 
be dying out. The Standard of 24 April, 
1890, in its criticism of the production at 
the Court Theatre of Mr. Pinero’s comedy 
‘The Cabinet Minister,’ wrote :— 

“Mr. Allan Aynesworth furnishes a clever sketch 
of a young man of the day, though the interro- 
gative ‘what?’ at the end of sentences is now 
rather out of date. Some time back the trick of 
speech prevailed, but it would hardly be heard now 
in such homes as Drumdurris.” 

ALFRED F. 


PHAROS AT DOVER CASTLE (108. vi. 289).— 
Saunders in his ‘Annals of Portsmouth’ 
(1880) gives the following :— 


“Tn this Pharos were some very old bells that 
had rung matins and vespers for centuries. Sir 
George Rooke, knowing that these bells had long 

come disused, thought they would be better 
employed at Portsmouth in ringing his victorious 
fleet into Spithead than hanging dumb-mouthed in 
this old tower on the heights of the Kentish sea- 
port; so he conceived the idea of bringing them 
away, and thereupon, as the Dover pins 3 say, 
‘Stole the bells from the old Pharos,’ and brought 
them to Portsmouth. The liberal-minded consort 
of Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, who 
took great interest in the navy, and was constantl 
at this port, had the five Dover bells recast, ‘ wit 


many quaint inscriptions and devices,’ at his own 
expense. Old authorities say that the 7th bell cost 
45/., and 5/. for having it np of good tone by a 
professor of music. The bells were then hung in 
the belfry of St. Thomas’s Church, which had 
recently been rebuilt. The following are the in- 
scriptions and dates on the bells: On the Ist, 
‘Prosperity to all our benefactors’; on the 2nd, 
‘Peace and good neighbourhood, A.R. 1703’; on 
the 8rd, ‘God save Queen Anne, A.R. 1703’; on 
the 4th, ‘I was cast by Joshua Kipling, in the year 
1737. John Prior, William Snook, churchwardens’ ; 
on the 5th, *Abra Rudhill of Gloucester cast us, 
1703’; on the 6th, ‘God save our Queen, Prince, 
and Fleet, Anno Domini 1703’; on the 7th, Thos. 
Mears, of London, 1794’; on the 8th bell, ‘W. 
Bartlett, R. Phelps, Fecit 1730. Messieurs James 
Yeatman and Nicholas Horwood, Churchwardens. 
We good Leg all to prayers do call; We honour 
to King, and bride’s joy do bring, good tidings we 
tell, and ring the dead’s knell.’ ” 
H. and J. Slight in their ‘ Chronicles of 
Portsmouth’ (1828) say that on a copper 
plate in the framework is the inscription :— 

“The frame and hanging the bells and chimes 
were made by Samuel Shepherdson, of Spoondon, 
nere Derby. James White, Samuel Henty, church- 
wardens, Anno Domini 1703.” 
They elso refer to the estimated expense of 
the 7th bell as 24/., the money actually paid 
(451. 1s. 10d.) including 5/. to a professor of 
music for proving it to be well toned. 

F. Pavun. 


Tn ‘ The History of thea Castle, Town, and 
Port of Dover,’ by the Rev. 8. P. H. Statham 
(1899), p. 215, it is stated :— 

‘““The Pharos served as a bell tower until the 
desecration of the church in 1780, when, according 
to the usual belief, the bells were transferred by a 
Government order to Portsmouth. Local tradition 
says this order was never carried out, and the bells 
were placed in the church tower of St. Margaret- 
at-Cliffe [near Dover].” 

At St. Margaret-at-Cliffe there is one bell, 
dated 1696. 

In ‘Church Bells of Kent,’ by J. C. L. 
Stahlschmidt (1887), it is said that probably 
the Dover bells were broken up, and the 
metal sent to Portsmouth Dockyard for 
casting purposes. ARTHUR HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Montagu Burrows, R.N., in his ‘ Cinque 
Ports,’ p. 146, states that the bells carried 
off by Sir George Rooke to Portsmouth 
were ‘‘ subsequently melted down.” 

The Rev. —— Lyon in his ‘ History of 
Dover,’ vol. ii. p. 25, published 1814, says : 

““When this building became useless as a place of 
defence, a set of bells were hung in it, which Sir 
George Rooke, by his influence, had removed to: 
Portsmouth.” 

Mackenzie Walcott says in ‘ A Guide to the 
Coast of Kent,’ p._67 :— 
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“Sir George Rooke removed a ‘ pleasing peal of | 
eight bells” from the Pharos to Portsmouth, * since 
which time, says Defoe, ‘this rare piece of archi- 
tecture, by order of the officers of the Ordnance,’ 
was barbarously stripped of the lead roof. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


THOMAS DE Scares (10 S. vi. 
B. W. should consult ‘The Complete Peer- 
age,’ by G. E. C., under ‘Seales.’ He seems 
to have been murdered 25 July, 1460. The 
inquisition taken after his death will probably 
state what property he held. 
in the parish of Barkway, Herts. G. E. C 


states that it was his brother Robert, sixth | 
| This crest forms part of a mural tablet to 


Lord Seales, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord Bardolph, not his father Robert, 


fifth Lord Scales. Ay 
124, Chancery Lane. 
The following information may help 


B. W. In 9 Edw. IT. (1315-16) Robert de 
Seales (the second Baron Scales) held 

**Rowenhale manor, Bonon’ honor, in Essex. 
Neweseles manor, co. Herts. Heseling- 
feld manor in Cambridgeshire. Hoe, Islington, 
manors, Bonon’ honor, Dovor Castle, Middleton 
manor, Foulton terr’ it'm, all in Norfolk.”— 
Calendarium Inquis. ad quod Damnum. 

* Robert de Seales, ch’r, held Neweseles 
[Nucelles] manor in villa de Berkway, Hertford.” 
Calendarium Inquis. post Mortem. 

I cannot find definitely the place of burial 
of Lord Thomas. According to Dugdale’s 
Baronage,’ Blackborough Priory, which is 
in the same parish as Middleton Castle, 
their chief seat, was founded by this family. 
Roger his grandfather and Robert his brother 
in their wills ordered their bodies to be 
buried in that priory, so it is probable he is 
interred there. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


SANTIssIMO CrIsTO OF BurRGos (10 8. vi. | 


309).—The passage in the IJntermédiaire 
which speaks of a figure of Christ mado of | 
animal’s hide occurs in the number dated | 
20 juillet, 1906. It runs as follows :— 

“Christ et saints empaillés (LIV. 7).—Dans la | 
cathédrale de Burgos, la chapelle “del Santissimo 
Cristo’ renferme un Christ en peau de béte, 
flexible & la pression du doigt. Il proviendrait de 
VOrient et serait attribué a Nicodéme qui l’aurait 
modelé d’aprés le corps du Sauveur lorsqu’on le 
descendit de la croix.—P. Joanne.” 


Huitson Famiry (95. vii. 129, 218, 314).— 
John Huitson, Esq., of Cleasby, in tho county 
of York, was a colonel of the Coldstream 
Regiment of Foot Guards to his Majesty 
King Charles II. On 17 June, 1675, he 
being then a captain, and described as 
residing in the parishof St. Andrew, Hol- 


268).— | 


Neweells is | 
/star of sixteen points or. 


/born, married Martha Cowper, also de- 
'seribed as of the same parish (daughter of 
Sir William Cowper, Bart., of Colne Green, 
county of Hereford ; Ratling Court, county 
of Kent; and Stroud, county of Sussex), 
by licence, by Dr. John Meriton, at St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill. His wife Martha died 
on 8 November, 1689, and was buried in the 
cloister of that ehureh, where her father 
had been interred in 1659. 

The colonel himself, dying in 1689, was 
also buried in the same spot, on 16 April 
of that year. He bore for arms, Azure, a 
Crest. a dexter 
hand clenched, and arm erect, vested proper. 


his memory placed immediately within and 
on the right side of the back entrance to 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, depicting his arms 
in colours impaling those of his wife’s family, 
having upon the top of the shield a helmet 
superimposed by a torse, gules and azure, 
supporting the crost above described. 
JoHN HEWETSON. 


Santa (108. vi. 310, 353).—Not taking 


/into account Spanish and Portuguese South 


America, where the name is common enough, 
there are many places, written either in one 
or two words, so spelt in the United States. 
The best-known one—at least to the northern 
English-speaking American people—is_ the 
capital of New Mexico, the last two names 
representing a vast south-western tract 
whose industries are protected by the Ame- 
rican flag. All ray days I have been familiar 
with this particular Santa Fé, through my 
relative the late Dr. George Cupples (1815- 
1891), of Texan Confederate military surgical 
note, and he invariably accented the Fé 
here to rime with hay, and surely I never 
heard it voiced in any other style. He it 
| was who made me treasure the fine Anglo- 
“Saxon spirit found in that admirable and 
_far too searce piece of frontier Americana, 
viz., Kendall’s ‘ Texan Santa Fé Expedition,’ 
printed some sixty years since at the cost 
of its author, a once brilliant New Orleans 
journalist, hailing as a Yankee, unadul- 
terated, from the State of Vermont. 

It can be said without any sense of shame 
that the American of to-day has no regard 
whatsoever for the anciently proper accen- 
tuation of his geographic names, inherited 
from the forgotten Spanish, French, and 
Dutch explorer. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Santa Fé is pronounced both Santa Fay 
and Santa Fee, but the former is the more 
polite and correct. 


The whole subject of 
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the pronunciation of foreign names in the 
States is rather a wide one; but generally, 
T think, though no hard-and-fast line can 
be laid down, French and Spanish words 
are given very nearly, if not quite, as they 
ought to be in those languages. In many 
eases there is a way that the educated use, 
and another that comes easier to the working 
classes. The following examples will show 
how this is borne out: St. Louis (in the 


Eastern States as in French, at the place | 


itself St. Lewis), Des Moines (De Moin), 
Butte (Bute), Terre Haute, Baton Rouge, 
and Saugerties as in French: but Detroit 
(Detroytt) and Sault Ste. Marie (Soo Ste. 
Marie) ; Puerto Rico (Porto Rico generally), 
Colorado and El Paso (the @ as ah); so also 
Rio Grande, Los Angeles (Anjeless). On 
the Pacific and in the South-Western States 
down to Texas, where there is a perceptibly 
Spanish element pervading, they say “ San 
Hosee ” and ** San Hooan ” for San José and 
San Juan, as in Spanish. oN. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


I have been in Bejar, formerly Bexar, in 
Spain, and must contradict Mr. Prarr’s 
assertion that its name, if it ‘* is called Bar,” 
in America, as he tells us, “is approximately 
the Spanish sound.” This is, on the con- 
trary, Béhkar or Békhar, with the jota, which 
only born Spaniards pronounce Spanishly, 
the sound having been taken into their) 
language from Arabic. When the name. 
was written Bevar, it would have been | 
pronounced Bechar, or perhaps it were | 
better to transcribe it Beshar. All the. 
Romance dialects of the Peninsula, except | 
the official, modern, Castilian, have kept. 
this old sound of x, the chuintant, as certain | 
French philologists have called it. To. 
English ears, moreover, ‘‘ Arkansaw ” does | 
not resemble the French pronunciation of | 
Arkansas. Mr. Pruarr would learn much | 
from a walking tour through ‘“* Las Espafias.” | 

E. 8S. 


BANANA”: ITS EvymMonocy (10 S. vi. | 
325).—I have read with interest Mr. Part’s | 
remarks about the word banana. He men- 
tions a book I should like to read, viz., 
‘El Castellano en Venezuela,’ 1897, by 
Caleafio. Can he inform me of a lending 
library of Spanish books in London ? 
Mudie’s has Spanish books, but does not 
appear to take many recently published 
works. What paper here reviews current 


Spanish (or Italian and Portuguese) lite- 
rature ? 

As regards the word banana, generally in 
Spanish people use platano, which is similar 


to our “ plantain.” The plantain, I believe, 
is the larger fruit, but platano is used irre- 
spective of the size of the fruit. 

Vireit Boys. 


SHAKESPEARIAN VOWEL-SounpDs (10 8. vi. 
281).—I have read with much interest Mr. 
MayYHeEw’s synopsis of Prof. Viétor’s con- 
clusions. Here many of the old sounds still 
survive ; for instance, ‘* flee’ for fly ; @ as 
in father in all, straw, fault, dc. (except 
daughter, which is pronounced ‘‘ dowghter ”’); 
“wetter? for water; ‘‘bowt” for bought, 
&e., “grund” for ground; learn is pro- 
nounced “larn” (the @ as in father): 
‘** deevil ” for devil (a well-known character 
was named ‘Jack the deevil’’); want, 
watch, swan, the a as in man ; father is pro- 
nounced as “fayther” or as “feather.” 
There are doubtless other instances, but 
at the moment J do not remember them. 

R. B—Rr. 

South Shields. 


‘AutD Rosin Gray’ (10S. vi. 284, 355). 
—It would be very interesting to know why 
Lady Anne Lindsay was for so long a period 
anxious not to be known as the author of 
this beautiful poem. Is it now too late to 
inquire ? 

Many instances could be given of persons 


/ who are known to have kept back, so far as 


they could, the intellectual side of their 
nature, and as a consequence their literary 
work, from their friends, because they had 
learnt from sad experience that any signs 
of thought or culture beyond that which is 
given in the ordinary school course would 
be highly distasteful to those in power, 
almost always producing friction, which 
not infrequently degenerated into absolute 
cruelty. Lady Anne Lindsay, I imagine, 
can never have suffered from this dire form 
of persecution. 

Some people, who must have but a limited 
experience, question the truth of the un- 
doubted fact that many persons who have 
had the charge of young people have strenu- 
ously endeavoured to stunt the intellect 
in all but the regulation lines marked out 
by school teachers. <A friend, writing about 
eight years ago, told of the case of a gentle- 
man. losing an important borough appoint- 
ment because he was addicted to archzo- 
logical studies, and had a good library ; and 
T have heard on trustworthy authority of an 
eminent lawyer being much hindered in his 
profession because he writes books of a 
serious nature, well known though they be 
throughout Europe and America. 

ASTARTE. 
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LITTLEMONELIGHT: PLACE-NAME (10 S. 
vi. 349).—We ought to have the text, in its 
Latin original, of the passage in which the 
word occurs, and the date. There is a place 
in Ecclestield, near Sheftield, known as 
Moonshine, and it is so described on the 
Ordnance maps. Eastwood, in his ‘ History 
of Ecclestield,’ 1862, p. 389, mentions it as 
a “clump of houses distinguished by the 
singular name of Moonshine.’ To judge 
from the maps, the site of these houses, 
which adioin the road, was formerly a piece 
of waste land. 

It is very likely that the names Little- 
monelight and Moonshine arose from the 
fact that a squatter’s hut was built on a 
moonlight night in each of those places. 
T observe that Littlemonelight in Oxford- 
shire was an “encroachment.” It was 
believed in Yorkshire and Derbyshire down 
to modern times that if a man could build 
a house on the waste in one night. and kindle 
a fire in it. he could not be lawfully ejected. 
There was a house in Sheffield by the road- 
side known as Mushroom Hall—a name 
which is still used. “So,” says the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, 

“a cottage was called which was built upon the 
waste or common called Crookes Moor be un- 
enclosed. The story was that it was built, covered 
in, anda pot boiled hetireen sunset and sunrise, and 
this it was alleged gave a right to the ground on 
which it stood, according to the custom of the 
manor...... 1 believe it occasioned some trouble to 
the commissioners when these commons came to be 
enclosed.” * 

The story is still told in Sheffield. On such 
an occasion, it is obvious, moonlight would 
be necessary or desirable. It is not, how- 
ever, easy at first sight to understand why 
a place should be called simply Moonshine, 
and not Moonshine Hall, or something of 
the kind. But, according to Halliwell, 
smuggled or illicit spirits were known in the 
south of England as ‘‘ moonshine.” There 
is, therefore, no reason why a strip of land 
filched from the waste on a moonlight night 
should not have borne that name, or have 
been called Littlemonelight, if the piece 
was little. 8S. O. Appy. 


Mite. C. WistFz (10 S. vi. 289, 375).— 
After much research, I am now able to answer 
my own query. The lady was born in 
Belgium about 1806, and died in Paris in 
1865. She came to England when about 
eighteen, and was engaged by Mr. Lewin 
(father of Mrs. Grote, the wife of the his- 


This passage is taken from‘ Hunter's MS. ad 
ditions to his ‘Glossary’ in the British Museum, 
the book itself having been published in 1829, 


torian) to teach French to his daughters. 
She afterwards went to Paris and became 
companion to the daughters of M. Guizot, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to King Louis 
Philippe. At the time of the Revolution 
in 1848 she secured the escape of M. Guizot’s 
daughters to London, where they found 
refuge in the house of Mr. H. F. Broadwood, 
and were soon afterwards joined by their 
father. 

Mile. Wislez returned to France in 1849, 
but fell ill soon after, and was unable to 
continue her teaching. She tried to main- 
tain herself by writing, and ‘ Les Aventures 
dune Chatte écrites par elle-méme,’ was: 
one of the children’s tales which she wrote 
for this purpose. It was published in Eng- 
land in 1856 at the expense of Mr. Broad- 
wood, who, with other of her old friends, 
assisted her when she fell upon hard times. 

FUNERAL GarLANnps (10 8. v. 4273) vi. 
155, 254).—Mr. Hotpen MacMiIcHaev’s 
list of reference to the above subject is most 
useful and helpful, and one reader, at any 
rate, of ‘N. & Q. is grateful for it. Perhaps 
TIT may be allowed to add an item or two 
from my own collection. 

The Strand Magazine for October, 1903, 
contained notes on the seven ‘ Maiden 
Garlands’ at Minsterley, Shropshire, with 
illustration from photograph by Miss M. 
Reid. 

Washington Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book’ con- 
tains an allusion in the paper on ‘ The Pride 
of the Village,’ and also in that on ‘ Rural 
Funerals.’ 

Hone refers to funeral garlands in his 
‘Table Book,’ pp. 467, 550, and ‘ Year 
Book,’ p. 602. (This pagination is from 
the reprints of 1891 and 1892.) 

The subject was mentioned on pp. 5 and 
126 of the first volume of The Reliquary. 

I have notes (which may or may not be 
complete) of the following references in the 
early volumes of ‘N. & O.: 4S. xii. 406, 
480; 5S. i. 12, 57; vi. 317; 85. ii. 404. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


EPITAPH IN COURTEENHALL CHURCH (10 
S. vi. 346).—This epitaph was shown me 
in MS. by the late Sir F. Ouseley at St. 
Michael’s College, near Tenbury, and I took 
it down from his copy. We were both 
puzzled as to the meaning of the word 
‘*“ruen ”’ in the second line, and I have not 
yet been able to discover it. Can any 
correspondent help me to a solution? I 
rather think, but am not sure, that in Sir 
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Frederick’s copy the word was spelt ‘‘rewen,” 
but this does not make it any clearer. 
C. 8. JERRAM. 


For this see Bridges’s ‘ Hist. of North- 
amptonshire,’ i. 354. The pedigree of 
Ouseley (see Vis. of Northants, (1564 and 
1618—Appendix) shows two marriages with 
Wakes. 

The following entries in the Courteenhall 
registers help to explain the inscription :— 

1598/99, Feb. 10.—‘‘ Rychard Oseley, esq. was 
buried 10° die.” 

1607, Sept. 10.—‘* Magdalen Oseley (ye Widd : of 
Richard Oseley, Esquier, late deceased) bur.” 

H. IsHam LONGDEN, M.A. 
[Reply from Mr. J. T. Pace next week. | 


“Noruine”” (10 S. vi. 350).—I heard 
DEAN GoveTT preach in the Anglican 
Cathedral of Gibraltar, in 1888, on ‘ The 
Grand Old Words of Scripture,’ wherein 
Moses describes the genesis of our world out 
of ‘‘ nothing,” if it is not irreverent to use 
such an expression about the great mystery 
of origins. It may interest him to know, 
or to be reminded, that in ‘The Works of 
the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, and 
Dorset,’ &e. (London: Printed in the 
Year M.pcC.XxXXt.’’), the first of those writers 
is credited with a poem of seventeen stanzas 
of three lines ‘Upon Nothing.’ It begins 
thus :— 

Nothing, thou elder Brother ev’n to Shade, 

Thou had’st a Being e’er the World was made, 
And (well fix’d) art alone of Ending not afraid. 
Of other editions of these verses other pens 

ean tell. E. 8. Dopcson. 


The roué Lord Rochester wrote a poem 
with this title, which Addison (Spectator, 
No. 305) declared to be “an admirable 
poem on a barren subject.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


I do not remember a monologue (using 
the word in its present signification of a 
scene or entertainment by a single person) 
on “ Nothing,” but I can recall hearing a 
song, set to a rather lively air, beginning 
From Nothing we came, and, whatever our station, 
‘To Nothing we owe an immense obligation ; 
Whatever we do and whatever we learn, 

In time we shall all unto Nothing return. 

This may perhaps be the composition re- 

ferred to. JOHN HEBB. 
(T. M. W. and the Rev. J. Pickrorp also thanked 

for replies. ] 


CuristINA Rossettr (10 8. vi. 328).— 
‘The fragment quoted by Mr. BalLey- 
Kempiine is not American. It is a very 
‘characteristic bit of William Watson, and 


will be found in his ‘Selected Poems’ 
(Macmillan). I refrain from quoting it in 
full, lest by doing so I should incidentally 
deprive Mr. of the 
pleasure of reading the other poems of this 
too little appreciated poet. 
A. Mortey Davies. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Mazes (10 S. vi. 209, 313).—To what 
edition of Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology ’ 
does Mr. J. Hotpen MacMicwaet refer 
when he promises information about laby- 
rinths in vol. ii. p. 893? I have just con- 
sulted Stallybrass’s translation, and have 
been disappointed, as vol. ii. p. 893 merely 
makes mention of “a frowe Mdze (modus, 
meetness) ’? who ‘ occurs in Walth. 46, 33,” 
and does not touch on puzzle-ways at all. 

St. SwiTHrn. 


Meavux Apsey (10 S. vi. 248, 290, 354). 
—When I was a boy in East Yorkshire 
—now, alas! fifty years ago and more— 
Meaux Abbey was pronounced ‘‘ Mewce.” 


Hurtron Hatz (10 S. vi. 209, 276, 316, 
377).—I am most grateful for both the printed 
and privately sent references to this roofless 
piece of Berwickshire antiquity, but not 
one of them throws light upon “ Lady 
Ruchlaw of Hutton-hall,” to whom, accord- 
ing to the ‘Fasti Ecclesie Scoticane,’ 
6 vols., Edinb., my forbear Rev. Robert 
Waugh (1684-1756) of Hutton acted as 
chaplain from 1713 to 1730. I possess his 
very lengthy will; also his autograph, 
which has come down to me. In 1730 he 
secured the parish itself under difficulties 
painful to Robert Wodrow, in whose ‘ Ana- 
lecta,’ with much more matter besides 
bearing upon the affair, I read :— 

“When the day of ordination was come, the 
church dores was barricadoed—the people as everse 
as ever; and the Sheriffe of the Shire, with up- 
ards of 100 armed men, were present to force on 
the Setlment, and protect Mr. Waugh. Such pro- 
cedure as this will c a blot on our history, when it 
comes to be writt ; and I, no doubt, before that, the 
enemies of the Church will make a sport of us and 
our setlments of the sort.” 

Who might this Lady Ruchlaw have been ? 
J. G. 


It is unnecessary to follow Mrs. WIEN- 
HOLT concerning the Homes of Hutton Hall, 
but I must protest against a sentence at 
the end of her reply. She says: ‘My 
grandfather, Thomas Hutton of that ilk, 
often spoke of the Huttons having owned 
Hutton Hall in days of old.” Now this 
grandfather was presumably living in the 
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last century, and there have certainly been | 


no Huttons at Hutton Hall since some date 
before 1467. Is not this straining some- 
what unduly the interesting designation 
“of that ilk” ? M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ce. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Austin Dobson, Hon. LL.D. Edin. 
8 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Unper the care of Mr. Austin Dobson a new and, 

as circumstances may well prove, detinite edition 

of the * Diary’ of Evelyn appears in sumptuous 
shape, and with every enhancement of typographical 
luxury, from Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Some sur- 
wise will possibly be felt at the substitution by 
Mr. Dobson of a period of civil broil for that, a 
century later, of ‘beau brocade,” the laureate 
as well as the historian of which he has long 
been acknowledged. For manifestations of this 
the editor is prepared. There is justice, indeed, 
in the plea— supposing such to be necessary - 
advanced that.“ by his very cast and complexion 
of mind, he [Evelyn] pretigures and foreshadows 
many eighteenth-century characteristics in a way 
which is extremely interesting to the eighteenth- 
century student.” Rather, however, may it be 
urged that the qualities which make for research 
are rarely confined in their exercise to a single 
epoch, and that the successful annotator of Madame 
D'Arblay is likely to bea fully qualitied commentator 
upon Evelyn. So it has proved in the present 
instance, and this incursion into the literature of 
the seventeeeth century displays in Mr. Dobson the 
same qualities of research, width of range, and 
judgment in selection to which, in_his editorial 
capacity, he has accustomed us. Abundant use 
has been made of the labours of predecessors. 

Less than a century has elapsed since Evelyn's 

* unique and memorable ” chronicle was given to the 

world. Its publication in 1818 anticipated by seven 

years that of Samuel Pepys, to which in public 
estimation it stands as a companion, and in some 
respects as a supplement. About the middle of the 


last century John Forster, the biogra her of Gold- | 


smith, issued a revised edition, which has since been 
more than once republished. The text of this, 
which is ‘* demonstrably the fullest,” and is accepted 
as adequate in most respects, has been followed in 
the present. By the modernized spelling almost 


alone it is distinguishable from the first edited | 
In the) 


by Bray with the assistance of Upcott. 
present edition are preserved also, though some- 
times in a modified shape, the notes of Bray and 
Forster, to which Mr. Bolens has added a large 
number of fresh notes, easily to be told from those 
of his predecessors, contributing also a valuable and 
an important introduction. 

A feature of special value and significance con- 
sists of the illustrations, which are numerous and 
admirable. Those which refer to persons or places 
mentioned in the text are, so far as is possible, con- 
temporary. Three portraits of Evelyn are by 
Nanteuil, by Robert Walker (Cromwell’s portrait 

inter), and by Sir Godfrey Knellér. One of. his 
Daurinlaw Sir Richard Browne, English resident 


at the Court of France, is also by Nanteuil. Other 
| portraits are of Charles Il. and James II., Hen- 
| rietta Maria, the Duchess of Portsmouth, Thomas 
Howard, second Earl of Arundel, Catherine of 
| Braganza, Mary Evelyn, Louis XIV., and the first 
| Earls of Clarendon and Sandwich. In addition 
| there are many views, not only domestic, of Wotton 
| House and Church, Old St. Paul's, the Banquet- 
| ing House at Whitehall, and other spots of interest, 
| but of foreign scenes to illustrate the portions 
of the ‘Diary’ occupied with travel. Maps, 
facsimiles of title-pages, an autograph, and a 
pedigree of the Evelyn family also appear. 

Among the notes are many of extreme interest. 
One only, to vol. ii. p. 271, we regard as unjust. It 
mentions with implied approval Pepys’s censure of 
that profoundly interesting character Margaret 
Cavendish, the great Duchess of Newcastle, as “a 
mad, conceited, ridiculous woman.” That she was 
regarded as such by the corrupt Court of Charles, 
from which as a rule she held aloof, is true. Her 
lite of her husband, somewhat contemptuously 
referred to, is a masterpiece frequently reprinted ; 
and her iairy poems are comparable with those of 
Drayton and Sir John Mennis. Her husband the 
Duke ‘is said to have taken particular pleasure in 
‘Horses of Mannage.’” To this note, vol. i. p. 63, 
might be added, ** He wrote ‘La Methode et In- 
vention nouvelle de dresser les chevaux,’ 1657, folio, 
translated into English,” the beautiful illustrations 
to which consisted of the Duke and members of his 
family. It appears that ia Puritan times the value 
of ** palm oil” was thoroughly understood in Eng- 
land; see the Canterbury and Dover experience of 
12 August, 1650. Mr. Dobson quotes in the notes 
to 5 November, 1655, the very just comment of 
Pepys upon Evelyn, allowing for a little conceited- 
ness, pardonable in ‘*a man so much above others.” 
Pepys adds: **He read me, though with too much 
gusto, some little poems of his own, that were not 
transcendent ; yet one or two very pretty epigrams.” 

To the booklover as well as the student it is a great 
boon to have within reach in an attractive shape 
a work which, apart from its personal interest, is of 
highest historical importance. To the troublous 
latter days of Charles IL, to the period of Titus 
Oates, to that of Monmouth, and to the reign 
generally of James II., the ‘Diary’ forms an in- 
valuable guide. Equally noticeable for the light 
they cast in the first volume upon the records of 
travel and for the supplemental information they 
shed upon home affairs, the notes now first added 
constitute this an ideal edition. It is pleasant to 
congratulate Mr. Austin Dobson upon this sue- 
cesstul breaking of new ground, and the reader 
oy m possessing for the first time an edition of the 
Diary” which fulfils all conceivable requirementse 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. “Edited and 
annoted by Edwin James Ellis. 2 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Very welcome to lovers of poetry is this edition 

(equally handsome and commodious) of Blake's 

poetical works. Since the middle of last century a 

sense of the position of Blake as a poet has sprung 

up, and editions of his ‘ Poetical Sketches,’ his 

‘Songs of Innocence,’ and his ‘Songs of Experi- 

ence’ have niger. ae By these works which are 

included with: others in the first volume of the 

— edition, Blake as a poet is still popularly 
nown. A full amount of enthusiasm on the part 

_ of the editor, coupled with a corresponding degree 
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of spirit on that of the publishers, was necessary 
to add to these lyrics the mystical poems now first 
in their entirety collected. Popular, in any full 
sense of the term, these works can scarcely become, 
and the task of comprehending them is beyond the 
reach of any one unfamiliar with the mystical 
writings of Swedenborg. They are, however, dear 
to the student and the lover of poetry, and will 
form a portion of every well-appointed library. 

Vol. i. has for frontispiece a curious and striking 
portrait ot the poet, which is, we are told, made up 
trom all the existing and recognized portraits of 
Blake, and, without being ‘‘a spectre portrait,” 
like T'atham’s, or “tan emanation portrait,” like 
Linnell’s, shows sutliciently the rugged and corru- 
gated aspects of the face, the huge brow, the wide 
open nostrils and ears, the inspired and fanatical 


eyes, the resolute chin, and the indescribable and | 
In addition to the prefatory | 


abnormal upper lip. 
matter and the works already noted, it contains 
the ‘Ideas of Good and Evil,’ ‘ The Gates of Para- 
dise,’ and ‘ The Prophetic Books.’ 
frontispiece ‘The Reunion of the Soul and Body,’ 
from Blair’s *Grave.’ and is made up, as regards 
other contents, of ‘Vala’ and ‘Jerusalem,’ each 


mostly coloured by hand, and 35 original drawings,. 
including sketches by Leech and Cruikshank. The 
autograph letters, 298 in number, included Scott, 
Carlyle, Gladstone, Kean, and Thackeray. The 
binding was most choice in blue morocco. Another 
big price was obtained for a ‘Memorial of Garrick,’ 


with 577 portraits of him in his professional 
and private character, original playbills, and 


autograph letters, 220/. ‘Edmund Kean Memorial? 
fetched 180/.; and ‘Macready Memorial,’ 
Another important feature of the season’s sales was 
the collection of 17 pre-Shakespearian plays, sold 
on 30 June. Some of these realized large amounts, 
and Mr. Slater tells us: ‘‘It is worthy of con- 
gratulation that a few of them, at any rate, yet 
remain in this country. Two are known to have 
gone to the United States, but the British Museum 
acquired several, and private collectors in this 
country one or two.” 

We much enjoy the perusal of ‘ Book-Prices 


Current,’ for the successive volumes form enjoyable 


Vol. ii. has for | 


reading to all booklovers. Mr. Slater adds much 


'to their value by giving full descriptions as to 


followed with notes analytical and descriptive, not | 


only of the poems, but of the allegorical plates of 
the original. 

Companions to these delectable volumes, and 
issued by the same publishers, are Wi//iam Blake : 
a Critical Study, by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
and William Blake: Etchings from his Works, by 
William Bell Scott. 

Book-Prices Current. Vol. XX. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mr. SLaAter is to be congratulated on having now 
completed twenty volumes of his valuable annual 
record, rightly said to be ‘The ‘Whitaker’s 
Almanack’ of bookbuyers and booksellers.” The 
average per lot for the season 1905-6 amounts to 
2. lls. 3d.; in 1905 it was 2/. 17s. 2d., but Mr. 
Slater accounts for the higher tigure by the fact that 
in 1904-5 an unusual number of extremely scarce 
and valuable books were offered for sale. The 


condition of the books. Amateurs who think they 
have rich possessions in first editions would find 
how comparatively valueless many of them are, 
owing to binding and condition. 


Pribbles and Prabbles ; or, Rambling Reflections on 
Varied Topics, Ulustrated by Anecdote, Reference, 
and (uotation. By the late Major-General Patrick 
Maxwell, LL.D. (Skeftington & Son.) 

WE have been much interested in this volume, with 

its modest title and preface. The hook is not 


| intended for the ** terrible people who know every- 


average shows a great increase during the last. 
fourteen years, for in 1893 the average was only | 


1/. 6s. 7/7. ; the highest was in 1901, when it reached 
3/. Ts. 1d. 
37,414 lots sold in 1905-6 was 95,829/. 

Among big prices Shakespeare takes the lead. 
*Much Ado Nothing,’ morocco extra, re- 
stored, 1600, fetched 1,570/.; ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dreame,’ modern morocco, repaired, 1600, 480/. ; 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ unbound, 1600, 460/.. These 
were quarto size. A First Folio, neither portrait 
nor verses, old calf, 13in. by 8Sin., 1623, brought 
245/.. The general list included ‘ Biblia Sacra,’ Ben 
Jonson’s copy, 1599, 320/.; Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 
1813, 168/.; and his ‘ Proposals for putting Reform 
to the Vote,’ 1817, 132/. 


The total amount realized for 


| 


thing,” or for the others ‘‘ who think they do,” but 
is meant for ‘‘ plain folk”; and if they ‘find in it 
anything which is new to them, or anything which 
may amuse them, my utmost ambition will,” the 
author states, ‘‘be amply satistied.” It is to be 
regretted that General Maxwell has not been spared 
to know how these gatherings of his leisure have 
been welcomed, for although there is much that will 
not be new to all of our readers, there are subjects 
treated which bring out the author’s special expe- 
rience. Among stories of grotesque blunders made 
by persons in the use of other languages than their 
own is one of an English lady who, being at an 
entertainment in Italy, had been pressed to take 
something more to eat. Instead of saying. ‘* Ho 
mangiato bastamente, non voglio ancora,” she 
startled the company by saying, ‘Ho mangiato 
bastimento, non voglio ancéra,” which meant, “I 
have eaten a ship, and do not wish to eat the anchor 
also.” The index of subjects includes Afghanistan, 
India, Walter Scott, and George Eliot. Under the 
letter H is printed Catherine Maria Fanshawe’s 
clever riddle about which articles appeared in 
our First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh Series. 
For a long time, as will be remembered, the poem 


Among sales attracting much attention was Mr. | was attributed by some to Byron; but on the 4th of 
Truman’s Cruikshank collection, which realized | August, 1900, we inserted a note from our late con- 


3,091/.. This included 
‘Grimm’s Stories,’ 82/.; Kenrick’s ‘The British 
Stage,’ 53/.; ‘Town Talk,’ 53/.; and ‘Sketches by 
Boz,’ 70/. 10s. Mr. Truman’s general sale brought 
3,6227.. The Francis Fry sale of course included a 
number of scarce Bibles. The Irving sale brought 
4,0527. Of the 482 lots, Forster’s ‘ Dickens’ fetched 
the highest price, 380/. This had a presentation 


inscription from J. L. Toole, and was extended to in the memoir of her written by 


‘The Humourist,’ 107/.;| tributor Mr. Everard Home Coleman, in which 


appeared a letter Mr. John Murray had sent to 
The Hampstead and Highgate Express. In this he 
gave ‘‘the most unequivocal assurance that the 
verses were not written by Byron, and are not 
included in any edition of his works published by 
my firm......The lines,” continues Mr. Murray, 
“‘were written by Miss Fanshawe, and are includ: 

Byron’s intimate 


8 vols., folio size, aud contained over 200 portraits, | friend, the Rev. W. Harness.” It is curious that. 
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the poem should ever have been attributed to 
Byron, for an editorial note at the foot of Mr. Cole- 
man’s communication gives a full account of the 
volume in which the poem first appeared, published 
by Longmans in 1823. The poem, with nine others, 
is ascribed to F. It originally began, **’T'was in 
heaven pronounced.” 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 
(Leeds, J. Whitehead.) 

Canon Fow er contributes an interesting paper on 

the great Cistercian abbey of Clairvaux. This 

mother of abbeys was secularized at the time of 


Part 73. 


the French Revolution, and has become a prison, | 


so when the Canon paid his first visit he was for- 
bidden to enter what had once been the monastic 
enclosure; but with the zeal of a devoted antiquary 
he was not be repelled. He returned to England 
saddened, but not disheartened; and having made 
a formal application to some prison authority in 
-aris—the Minister of the Interior, we believe—he 
received an order by means of which he was per- 
mitted to see nearly everything he desired, and to 
wander about at his own good will as freely as if he 
had been on a visit to St. Bernard himself. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, so far as English 
readers are concerned, he has made an important 
discovery. It is an account of what the abbey was 
like in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
which is reproduced by him both in the original 
Latin and in an excellent rendering into our own 
vernacular. 

The paper on the ethnology of West Yorkshire, 
by Dr. John Beddoe and Mr. Joseph H. Rowe, is of 
great importance, but the subjects treated are so 
complex that until much more light is thrown on 
heredity than we possess at present it is not safe to 
come to any definite conclusion. 

Mr. T. B. Whitehead gives an account of dis- 
cipline carried out in 1730 in the church of South 
Cave in regard to a husband and wife who had 
offended. He furnishes also two other documents 
of the same character of the following year. Mr. 
Whitehead regards these penances as_ offensive. 
We by no means desire to call his opinion in ques- 
tion—such penances are assuredly unsuited to 
these times; but when he goes on to suggest that 
“the more ancient discipline would be the rack 
and the faggot,” we can assure him that he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. William Brown werk an account of the 
monumental brass of Elizabeth, widow of Anthony 
Catherick, of Stanwick, who died in 1591. As was 
natural at this date, there is not in the original text 
any invocation such as would almost certainly have 
occurred in a mortuary inscription of earlier time, 
but some one in after years has added in small 
Roman capitals 

CVIVS ANIM DEVS MISEREATVR. 
Perhaps this was engraved after the brass had been 
removed from the grave and become a household 
possession. The y was almost certainly an 
adherent of the ancient faith. Several persons 
bearing the name of Catherick and Caterick occur 
in the list of Yorkshire Roman Catholics of 1604. 

Mr. T. M. Fallow contributes from_the original 
in the Record Office the names of Yorkshire ex- 
religious who were drawing pensions in 1573. Even 
when allowance is made for the value of money in 
those times, Purseglove, once Prior of Guisborough, 
cafterwards Bishop of Hull, wasamply rewarded. fie 


received 166/, 13s. 4d. It is fair to assume that, as 
Mr. Fallow points out, this large yearly payment 
was awarded on account of the service he had 
rendered during the suppression of the monasteries, 


Photograms of the Year 1906, (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
Tus admirable publication receives our annual 
tribute as supplying irrefragable proof of the 
position among the fine arts that must be assigned 
photography. Eminently satisfactory is the present 
volume, which furnishes abundant evidence in its 
frontispiece of the progress that is made in colour- 
type. Wonderfully beautiful is the plate in ques- 
tion of ‘Colchester Roses.’ Reproduced and printed 
by Hentschel colourtype. These are in all respects 
a triumph. one hundred and_ fifty-one 
specimens of the year’s work in England, the 
colonies, and America, are given on art paper 
separate from the text. Many of these are ver 
tender, and the composition is in some cases excel- 
lent. Some of the best are landscapes, but figures 
and even nudities are accomplished, while some of 
the portraits are specially life-like. The work is 
creditable in all respects. 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such hice as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
wd in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


R. L. Moreton (‘fUn_ sot trouve toujours un 
plus sot qui admire ”).—Boileau, ‘ L’Art Poétique,” 
1, 232. 

Jas. Curtis (‘Old Postage Stamps ”).—No satis- 
factory reason appears to be known for collecting 
used stamps in large quantities. 


MistLETOE (‘‘ Submarines Anticipated ”).—Kirke 
White’s lines were discussed at 10 S. iii. 89, 111. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 


lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
‘print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. ‘The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... O26 . C7 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 017 6 111 6 
EIGHT Vols, C16 6 . <a Bile 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. O15 « FIO 5 5 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... O26 7 6 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... O .. 82-6 017 6 EH ¢ 
FOUR Vols. w Lee «a 
SIX Vols. ... .. 010 0 . EM @ 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 FOC 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol.... ...  «« w- @60 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: . 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES, 
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READY ON NOVEMBER 15. 
Vols. Ill. and IV. of 


THE NATIONAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


COMPRISING 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB, 


With 60 Ilustrations by ROBERT SEYMOUR, PHIZ, JOHN LEECH, R. W. BUSS, and C, R. LESLIE, R.A. 2 vols, 
It is generally agreed that this is THE FINEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED, and no doubt will immediately 
become one of those RARE EDITIONS which command high prices in the market. 
IT WILL BE COMPLETE IN 40 VOLUMES, price 10s. 6d. net each. 
LIMITED TO 750 SETS. 
TO BE SOLD IN SETS ONLY. 
POINTS TO BE NOTED IN REGARD TO IT. 
IT WILL INCLUDE: 
Upwards of 130 Articles, Stories, and Sketches never before collected 
in any Edition of the Author’s Works. 
90 of these are identified for the first time, the knowledge of which is 
only possessed by the present Publishers. 
The Edition will also contain for the first time :-— 
DICKENS’S LETTERS, SPEECHES, PLAYS, POEMS, AND FORSTER’S LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
The Illustrations will be printed on India Paper and Mounted, and will 
comprise all the Original Steel Plates and Wood Blocks, and in 
addition those done for various Editions during the life of the Author 
by Leech, Seymour, Buss, Leslie, Webster, Warren, Meadows, Mahony, 
Maddox, Absolon, Corbeaux, Palmer, Topham, Houghton, Frith, and 
others, which do not appear in any other Edition. 


The Text is printed by Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, from type made especially for the Edition, upon rag paper 
also especially made. The Volumes are bound in green sateen with a special design on the cover. 
There are only 750 Copies for this Country and America, and as the Votumes are printed the 
type is distributed, so that no further Copies can be issued after these are sold. 
Ask your Bookseller to show you a Volume, or apply to the Publishers for an eight-page Prospectus. 


Athenaum.—** Fortunate are those who are able to secure a set of this handsome library edition of Dickens; indeed, it 
is probable that the limited list of sets available has been already filled up by eager subscribers, for no other presentation 
of the varied work of the great novelist will equal this in form and completeness...... All the accessories which go to the 
making of luxurious books have been considered : the page is ample, and the paper and type are the best quality......One 
of the triumphs of the edition is the delicacy with which the plates, mounted on special paper, are reproduced.” 

Daily Graphic.—** This edition has been in preparation for some years, and the expectations which it has raised as to 
its right to rank as the definitive and finest edition yet published have been fully realized in the first two volumes. Indeed, 
they surpass all anticipations. So far as printer, paper-maker, and binder are concerned, there is absolutely nothing left to 
be desired. To say they are handsome and beautiful scarcely does them full justice. They form part of an edition to 
treasure—and further than that, an edition, considering it comprises so small a number as 750 sets, which will probably 
rapidly enhance in value There is no edition of any writer to compare with it.” 

World.—** Really colossal undertaking......In point of completeness and thoroughness it may justly be called ‘ National.’ 
see. 1t would be difficult to exaggerate the praise which this enterprise deserves......No other firm could have undertaken 
this work with the same assurance of success.” 

British Weekly.—*‘ It is in every way a monumental work, and reflects the utmost credit on Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
whose name has been so long and so honourably associated with Dickens, The type is most handsome and pleasant, and 
the illustrations are printed with the greatest care.” 

Daily Telegraph.— An event of genuine importance in the book world, for this is an edition which will stand a head 
and shoulders above all its predecessors for completeness, distinction, and beauty. To judge from the first two volumes 
the edition is not likely to linger long on the publishers’ bookshelf.” 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirtep. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Diten, ea Tane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDW. ry 


XRD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 17, 1906. 
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